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EDITORIALS 


to Chicago for the Annual Frozen Foods Convention to dis- 

cover that all is not peaches and cream within the frozen 
food family. In the past several years there have been many 
evidences of family troubles that have seriously threatened 
breaking up the entire household. 


Fis cnc SQUABBLE—One did not have to travel all the way 


Last week, despite the oft repeated warning that it’s time the 
industry grew up, there was hardly a single convention session 
but what some member of the family in much the same manner 
as school boys of long, long ago, stood up and dared someone 
to knock a chip off his shoulder. Some one made the statement 
that the industry is in much the same position as the canned 
foods industry some 25 years ago, when the chains began marry- 
ing into the family. At any rate, we find the distributors mad 
as a wet hen at the packers for dealing direct with the chains. 
We find the same folks out of sorts with the warehousemen, for 
providing direct break up services from the packers to the 
chains. We find the warehousemen provoked with the distribu- 

‘tors for setting up their own warehouses, and at the same time 
bitter with the broker for not understanding the problems of the 
warehousemen. We find the packers accusing distributors of 
inefficiency, and all down the line there are charges and counter 
charges. 


While it may be that these difficulties will eventually resolve 
themselves in recognition of a common bond that unites them, 
for the moment that seems a little too much to expect. It will 
take more than a disgruntled distributor, and possibly even 
more than “B” Brands to send either the packer or the chain to 
Reno, and it will take more than the tears of a warehouseman to 
keep the distributor out of that business. Brokers, frozen or 
canned, will always continue to get into people’s hair, for even 
though they may not be made that way, most people think they 


are, 


One of the main things that prompted these observations was 
an address by Retiring Distributor President Alvin W. Lang- 
field, before a joint assembly of the entire convention. Mr. 
Langfield, who has been a leader in the distribution of frozen 
foods from the very beginning, struck out sharply against 
packers, particularly the owners of the big brands, for direct 
dealing with the chains, and for setting up their own sales and 
Cistribution systems as well. These packers, he said, have either 
lost volume in the markets, or have encountered higher costs 
han they formerly had with the distributor. He charged also, 
‘hat this whole process “paved the way for and ushered in the 
ccond grade brands, which in my opinion are here to stay, and 

| be severe competition for the big first grade brands, unless 

‘rst grade brands readjust their marketing methods.” 


his is the point, in our opinion, where Mr. Langfield jumped 
crack. He will find many who will agree with him that 
ins should not be sold at the same price as the distributor, 
vhen he goes on to argue that “B” grade frozen foods are 
to stay, simply because of a low price, which is made pos- 
»< solely by marketing through distributors, then there will 
© many people who will not agree with him. Admitting that 
_ he differences in packing costs between “A” and “B” grades is 
moll, Mr. Langfield asks “What is it except streamlined, effici- 
cnt marketing that permits the difference in the ultimate prices. 
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This spread is now running from 25 to 30 percent and is too 
much for the market to stand.” He goes on to say “I know a 
packer of strictly first grade, whose combination of packing and 
selling costs are such that he can, and I think will, compete seri- 
ously with both first and second grades.” Right here Mr. Lang- 
field supplies the answer to the ultimate fate of the “B” grade. 


If one packer can so compete, surely not only others can, but will 
be forced to do so. 


PRIMARY DISTRIBUTION PLAN—In his concluding re- 


marks, Mr. Langfield proposed a solution to the distribution 
problem: 


“Now I am going to make a concrete suggestion, which is not 
just a brain child but is actually working, and which will go a 
long way toward better and more efficient marketing if it were 
adopted as an industry method. For want of a better name, I 
shall refer to it as the Primary Distributorship Plan. Under 
this scheme, a distributor who has proper warehousing facilities 
and sales organization, and adequate capital, would become the 
sole selling agent within a given territory and act as a principal. 
The packer would have only one buyer within that area, the dis- 
tributor to handle all sales, including those to chain stores. He 
would make sales within his own territory directly through his 
own organization and, in addition, sell to smaller distributors 
within his trade area. As far as is possible, a distributor’s 
territory should be governed by natural geographic boundaries. 


“Now, let’s analyze this proposed system. At present, many 
packers are selling to several distributors within the same trade 
area and sometimes these trade areas are small in territory and 
many distributors overlap each other. It is a pretty costly 
system. Packers are forced to carry excessive warehouse stocks 
at many. different points and pay some pretty high charges, not 
only for storage but for warehouse releases and all of the book- 
keeping that goes along with selling in small quantities. Fur- 
thermore, the sales representatives are contacting too large a 
number of buyers. 


“The smaller distributors, who are absolutely essential in this 
industry, are at present paying too high costs because of their 
having to buy in small lots, pay higher shipping costs and, per- 
haps what is most important, taking too much of their time 
talking to salesmen. The small distributor would be far better 
off to be able to devote his entire time to selling. Furthermore, 
he would be benefited under this plan by being able to make all 
of his purchases from one primary distributor. If you will | 
carefully consider this whole scheme, I am sure you will agree 
that it offers considerable basis for economy and more effective 
selling. It is direct—it is simple—and it works! There are 
several distributors, including my own company, who are doing 
just this and from all that I can ascertain, the idea is working 
very well. I am sure it is on our own case, and our experience 
is now about three years old.” 


There can be little question vut that this type of a plan would 
work to the satisfaction of all concerned—packer, distributor 
and consumer—and it would work equally well with canned 
foods, if enough distributors can be found who can really do 
this kind of a job. The big question rests on that little word “if”, 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Quality Control in the Canning Industry 


Three decades ago the presence of scientific person- 
nel in the canning industry was almost a curiosity. A 
few forward looking plants had chemists but it was 
only where operations were on a year round basis that 
established and well manned laboratories were found. 
The picture has changed markedly in recent years. The 
installation of food technology courses in many of our 
leading colleges and universities has helped to en- 
lighten and refurbish the industry. This has lead to 
the installation of quality control departments in a 
large number of canning plants. 


We are prore to speak rather loosely of quality con- 
trol. Is it a cover up for production, a succession of 
useless motions and exertions, a series of reports that 
are quickly buried in the files, or does it imply uni- 
formity of product with line shutdowns for correction 
and improvement when necessary ? It may mean either. 
The choice lies with management. 


Any worthwhile control of quality must govern all 
influencing factors. It must keep the finished product 
within acceptable tolerances, rectifying the influence 
of ingredient variation. This can only be done during 
the actual course of manufacture and not after pro- 
cessing and packaging. So called control examinations 
made at this level are only spot checks to determine 
conformity with manufacturing, trade or government 
specifications. 


Production facilities in the food industry are reach- 
ing higher levels each year. Packaging equipment is 
not yet operating at supersonic speeds but it is not 
abnormal for a single can closing machine to double 
seam in excess of four hundred cans per minute. The 
increasing dollar value of product handled per minute 
or per day is a mandate to food technologists to keep 
actual control measures apace of production. 


PART OF MANAGEMENT TEAM 


The quality control department in the canning indus- 
try is just one segment of the overall plant organiza- 


co 


tion. In a well managed company it should be part of 
a team consisting of top management, production, field 
department, quality control and sales. Its work must 
be carefully coordinated with the other departments 
if its work is to be meaningful. 


It must set up or adopt workable standards or grades 
and then see to it that production attains and main- 
tains these standards. The daily reports issued by this 
department should be a check on the field and produc- 
tion operations, a guide for sales and a performance 
record for management. 


The quality control department should have the right 
to reject raw material at the receiving end if observa- 
tions and tests indicate that its use will result in an 
inferior canned product. Where possible such steps 
should be taken only after consultation with staff mem- 
bers of the field and production departments. 


Management must not allow any one department to 
operate at the expense of another. All activities must 
be integrated and coordinated. 


The technologists working in quality control should 
be careful to restrain overzealousness. If they enthrone 
themselves as experts and use their authority to main- 
tain such a position, the result may be chaotic. They 
should be aware of costs, in its relation to the preserva- 
tion of production schedules. When “slow downs” are 


a 


necessary to insure the maintenance of quality they — 
must be ready to assume the necessary responsibilty of — 


such direction with a full knowledge of its implications. 


Quality control should mean the exercise of author- — 
ity to secure the results expected by management. This 
carries with it the connotation that this department — 
must be headed by a man or woman with adequate ~ 
training, good judgment, and a willingness to accept — 


leadership. 
without these qualifications there will be no real qual- 
ity control. 
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What's corn 
doing 
35,000 


feet up? 


The casing of the bomb... possibly 
the high explosives inside... both 
require the use of special corn prod- 
ucts in the manufacturing process. 
These, and hundreds of other corn 
products, have been developed by 
the continuing basic research in corn 
that serves all American industry... 
serves you. 


Corn products in canning 


In the canning industry highest qual- 
ity dextrose, corn starch and various 
types of corn syrups are recommended 
ingredients for various canning for- 
mulas. New techniques involving the 
use of corn products are being de- 
veloped as part of a continuing 
research program at Corn Products 
Refining Company. 


If you have a production problem 
why not check with Corn Products. 
\ complete line of corn products for 
every purpose is available. Technical 
vervice is yours ...no obligation, of 
course. 


PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 

CERELOSE PURITOSE 
brand dextrose brand corn syrup 


A. 
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Sixth Annual 


FROZEN FOODS CONVENTION 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, March 2-7, 1952 


Packers Stress Handling Problems 


Some .2,000 frozen food packers, dis- 
tributors, brokers, refrigerated ware- 
housemen and others interested in frozen 
foods, converged on Chicago Sunday, 
March 2 to Friday, March 7, to discuss 
opportunities and mutual problems in 
this expanding industry. This was the 
Sixth Annual Meeting of these groups in 
separate convention. Despite much evi- 
dence to the contrary, those years have 
served to strengthen the conviction of 
thoughtful men that because of the per- 
ishability of the product, no one group 
can stand alone, their opportunities and 
problems are mutual. So that while 
separate meetings were held, representa- 
tives of the other groups were invited to 
attend, and there were usually panel dis- 
cussions to uncover viewpoints of mutual 
interest to the entire team. 


The packers held two general sessions, 
one on Tuesday morning and one on 
Wednesday morning. At the Tuesday 
morning session they were told by three 
different speakers that damage is done 
to frozen foods at any temperatures 
higher than zero degrees fahrenheit. The 
higher the temperature, the greater is 
the damage and the length of exposure 
to such temperatures greatly amplifies 
the extent of the damage. At Wed- 
nesday morning’s session they were told 
that frozen foods are not always being 
held at or below zero, higher tempera- 
tures being encountered many times be- 
tween the packer’s warehouse and the 
consumer’s table. The sum total of 
which, of course, means that there’s 
trouble ahead unless these conditions are 
corrected. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE 

AND LENGTH OF STORAGE 
CONCENTRATES—At Tuesday morning’s 
session Mr. W. R. Roy, Director of Re- 
search, Minute Maid Corporation, said 
that at zero or below for periods up to 
a year no deterioration has been found 
in frozen citrus concentrates in any of 
the factors used to judge quality. He 
pointed out that separation occurs be- 
fore the product suffers a noticeable fla- 
vor change, that the loss of from zero 
to 2 percent of vitamin C in orange juice 
held at zero degrees for 12 months rose 
to 10 percent in 6 months in concentrate 
held at 40 degrees. Ascorbic Acid (Vita- 
min C), he said, in concentrate is much 
more stable than in single strength juice 
held at the same temperature and the 


10 


same length of time. With the regular 
handling of fresh fruit there is a 12 per- 
cent loss in Vitamin C, according to this 
expert. He also said that grape concen- 
trate is more stable than citrus concen- 
trate, and under questioning, advised 
warehousemen that any product received 
at the warehouse at a temperature as 
high as 10 above should receive extra 
freezing on receipt. Products received 
at a temperature of 15, 20 or 25 above, 
should be called to the attention of a 
representative of the shipper and quality 
should be checked for claim purposes. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES — R. R. Le- 
gault, of the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, told of a study at the Labo- 
ratory regarding the effects of the vari- 
ous temperatures encountered by a frozen 
food in its complete life. This is in con- 
trast to studies heretofore made at con- 
stant temperatures. The laboratory is 
studying the effects of temperatures en- 
countered in transportation, warehousing 
and distribution. Fruits are being studied 
at the present time, and vegetables and 
poultry are to be worked with this com- 
ing year. 

So far fruits have shown definite indi- 
cation of wide variability and stability 
between commercial packs, depending to 
a large extent on the quality of the fruit, 
particularly in strawberries. Frozen 
peaches vary in stability primarily be- 
cause of difference in amount of syrup in 
that earlier and more extensive browning 
occurs where the fruit is not adequately 
covered. 


MEATS, POULTRY AND PRE - COOKED 
Foops—Dr. Gladys E. Vail of Kansas 
State College, reported that studies at 
Kansas State indicate that with both 
fresh and cooked meat and _ poultry 
dishes, low storage temperature is de- 
sirable for long periods of storage, and 
that if temperatures of zero or above are 
to be used, then the storage life of the 
product will be limited. Dr. Vail indi- 
cated that one of the serious temperature 
problems is in the retail channels, both 
in store cabinets and after the consumer 
carries it away. 


TEMPERATURES FROM PACKER 
TO RETAILER 
Armed with this knowledge that frozen 


foods must be maintained at zero or bet- 
ter under all conditions, packers were 
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not too well pleased to hear at Wednes- 
day’s session that frozen foods more 
often than not are subjected to above zero 
temperatures. 


TRANSPORTATION — The first speaker, 
Mr. Harold D. Johnson, of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, told 
of transportation refrigeration tests 
made by that branch of the government. 
Improvements in refrigerator car equip- 
ment have been made from time to time, 
he said. Cars with six inches of insula- 
tion, equipped with forced air circulating 
fans, have helped to reduce average tem- 
peratures, and particularly the spread 
between temperatures at the top and bot- 
tom of the loads. However, the greatest 
progress in improving this situation, he 
said, has been made by one of the major 
private refrigerator car lines, by adopt- 
ing and developing the new mechanical 
refrigerator cars. Tests in this type of 
car actually showed temperatures at des- 
tination below the loading temperature. 
Old type refrigerator cars, of course, 
show a considerable increase in tempera- 
ture from the time of load to the point of 
destination. 

Tests of refrigerated trucks showed an 
average rise of 19 degrees in 48 hours 
with the dry ice type, and average rises 
up to 9 degrees with mechanical refriger- 
ating units. Modifications suggested by 
PMA including more adequate floor 
racks, and the installation of air ducts, 
to improve the circulation of air sur- 
rounding the load, produced far better 
results, and as in the railroad cars, 
temperatures were actually reduced in 
transit. 


STORAGE AND BREAK Up—Tests made 
by the Birds Eye Laboratories, according 
to Dr. K. G. Dykstra, Manager, indicates 
that the consumer is not getting the same 
high quality packs produced at the freez- 
ing plant. Reasonably good practices in 
warehousing, break up or assembly 
rooms, and transportation to retail out- 
lets have been found, according to Dr. 
Dykstra, but evidences of high tempera- 
tures and for dangerously long times, 
was found particularly in break up prac- 
tices, and in delivery practices. Although 
the percent of merchandise exposed to 
the most severe conditions is small, it is 
highly probable, he said, that a majority 
of the complaints directly traceable to 
defrosting, result from the conditions 
found in this study. 


RETAIL OUTLETS — Mr. E. L. Morin, 


head of the Quality Control Department ~ 
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of Seabrook Farms, painted an unhappy 
picture of conditions at the retail level. 
“It would not be difficult to compile an 
impressive list of changes in our proce- 
dures that would materially reduce our 
cost,” he said, “but because they would 
also reduce the quality of our products 
they must be discarded as being imprac- 
tical. On the other hand, most frozen 
food retailers could effect a number of 
changes in their present procedure for 
handling frozen foods that would reduce 
their costs and at the same time do a 
better job of preserving product quality. 

Some of the most prevalent abuses of 
frozen foods at the retail outlets are not 
the result of economic squeeze but are 
the results of ignorance or indifference.” 

First of all, he said, they are left sit- 
ting around for an average of two hours. 
Then they are placed on the top of the 
cabinet and the old stock is left at the 
bottom to become imbedded in frost. 
Oftentimes a cabinet is located near a 
heater, or an electric fan. Many others 
overload their cabinets beyond the safe 
point. They seldom defrost when neces- 
sary, few have thermometers to check 
temperatures, and so on and on. New 
cabinets are helping the situation but 
much educational effort is needed, con- 
cluded Mr. Morin. 


Election 
Of Officers 


C. L. Snavely of the Consumers Pack- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pennsplvania was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers during 
the National Frozen Foods Convention 
on March 5 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago. He succeeds T. E. McCaf- 
fray of the National Fruit Canning Co., 
Seattle. 

Other newly-elected officers are M. K. 
Spiegl of Spiegl Farms, Inc., Salinas, 
California, first vice-president, and G. O. 
jailey, Birds-Eye Division, General 
loods Corp., New York City, second vice- 
president. L. S. Martin continues as 
secretary. 

The new board of directors includes 
t. U. Delson of Southland Frozen Foods, 
inc., New York City; J. M. Fox of the 
‘Minute Maid Corp., New York City; C. 
\. Farquhar of Kelley, Farquhar & Co., 
lacoma, Washington; Leon Jones of the 
! R. Simplot Co., Caldwell, Idaho; J. S. 
‘wless of Frosted Fruit Products, Los 
\ngeles; W. L. Thenell of Martin 
‘vchard, Ine., Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 

| R. F. Williams of Honor Brand 
osted Foods, Oakland, California. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Y. L. Pavlovski of Beatrice Foods Co., 
‘ cago, was elected president of the 
N ional Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
butors Association. The retiring presi- 
dent is Alvin W. Langfield of Ferguson 
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FREEZERS 
elect to return to Chicago 
and the Conrad Hilton in 
1953—first week in March. 


Langfield Frozen Foods, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Eastern vice-president is E. M. Wittig- 
schlager of Flagstaff Foods, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey; Southern vice-president 


is John Balderacchi of Frozen Food In- 
dustries, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Midwestern vice-president is Arthur B. 
Post of Daisy Valley Foods Co., Detroit; 
Far Western vice-president is L. O. Cas- 
person of O. Casperson & Sons, San 
Francisco. 

The new secretary is W. Carlton 
Eacho of Washington Frosted Foods, 
Washington, D. C.; Howard D. Jester, 
Sr. of B. D. Jester, Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware, is treasurer, and Alvin W. 
Langfield, former president, is the new 
board chairman. 

H. C. Erickson of Market Distributors, 
Inc., Glendale, California, was chosen for 
a one-year term as director to fill a 
vacancy. 


Merchandising-Theme of Distributors 


Frozen food distributors, meeting joint- 
ly with the packers in Chicago, March 2 
to 7, patterned their convention sessions 
around the all important theme of more 
and better sales to the consumer. There 
were three separate general sessions, 
mostly in the form of panel or round 
table discussions. 


SALES SYMPOSIUM 


A sales symposium on Tuesday morn- 
ing started off with a color film showing 
up-to-date techniques in merchandising 
frozen foods, and specific advertising 
campaigns. Mr. Ray Robinson, Director 
of Research of the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company, told the audience what 
the consumer thinks of frozen foods, and 
he used color slides and charts to prove 
it. They showed that in the past three 
years there has been an 11 percent in- 
crease from 76 percent to 84 percent in 
families buying frozen foods. The in- 
crease is due largely to the growth in 
popularity of frozen juice concentrates. 
The trend in frequency purchases shows 
a gain of 17 percent during the same 
period, with 56 percent buying frozen 
foods oftener than once a week. Consumer 
complaints are mainly that the items are 
too expensive, that there is not enough 
food in the package, and that cooking in- 
structions are unsatisfactory. 


Jack Dickie, Merchandising Manager 
of the Tyler Fixture Company, of Niles, 
Michigan, had tape recordings of buyers’ 
opinions on frozen foods made at the 
frozen food cabinets in retail stores. 
First of all, he said, more cabinet space 
is an absolute must, and to be more effec- 
tive, cabinets should be departmentalized, 
that is, frozen meats and poultry located 
in the meat department, fruits and vege- 
tables in the produce department, ete. 
He mentioned outstanding success with a 
100 percent frozen bakery goods de- 
partment. 

Mr. Benjamin Wood of the William 
Esty Company, told the distributors they 
have only started selling. He urged them 
to let retailers know how many dollars 


and cents they can earn per lineal foot by 
handling frozen foods. 


EFFICIENCY SYMPOSIUM 


Wednesday morning’s session started 
off with a sound film “We can lick the 
A Bomb”. This film stressed the idea of 
having operations ready for emergencies 
at all times. 

Michael Goldfarb, Snowkist Distribut- 
ing Company, Jersey City, said that de- 
lays are bad business . . .“Cabinet space 
being what it is, if a retailer expects our 
truck at a certain time, we will not dis- 
appoint him”, he said. His firm, he said, 
emphasizes the use of the right truek for 
the job, and intelligent routing. 

George H. Thomas of Cincinnati, spoke 
on “Better Warehousing Practices”, Man- 
hour savings of palletizing, he said, paid 
for a capital outlay of $4,500 in one year 
for his firm. His company places fastest 
moving items closest to the packing table, 
and the items on the packing table con- 
form with the invoice order. 

Cabinet manufacturers, according to 
James Laundergan of the Lonergan 
Manufacturing Company, Albion, Michi- 
gan, are now in position to get out all 
the cabinets needed. The retailers them- 
selves can “bust that bottleneck” now, he 
reported. The responsibility of placing 
cabinets in stores, he said, is the dis- 
tributors, since about 55 percent of all 
food retailers, mostly independents, don’t 
have any frozen food cabinets. He sug- 
gested setting up cabinet sales plans 
through local banks. 

Mr. Floyd A. Crispin, Vice-President 
of the Gerard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank of Philadelphia, urged distributors 
to continue to stress quality products, 
capable management, competitive selling 
prices, and good service. Your industry, 
he said, is still going through the grow- 
ing pains that must be endured by any 
new enterprise. 


FORECAST SYMPOSIUM 


Cut up poultry, bakery favorites, such 
as chicken pie, individual cherry and 
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apple pie, seafood, especially frozen 
shrimp, and frozen lemonade, are just a 
few of the new stars in the frozen food 
sky, according to reports at Thursday 
morning’s meeting of distributors. 

Possibilities for frozen poultry sales 
are tremendous, according to Theron 
Brown of the J. D. Jewell Company. 
Some 4.6 billion pounds of poultry was 
sold in ’51, of which only 600 million 
pounds were frozen, he said. 

George E. Egger, President of the 
Morton Packing Company of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and a director of Minute Maid 
Corporation, forecast a $25 million frozen 
baked goods business by 1956. Some of 
his firm’s advertising slogans are “Enjoy 
a Complete Meal Without Work”, “Make 
a Perfect Pie in Three Minutes’, “Bake 
a Fruit Pie Without Work”. 

About 82 percent of the total U.S. 
shrimp catch is now frozen, said Ted 
Shepard of Homa Sales Company, Chi- 
cago. Five years ago the frozen seafood 
market was mainly institutional, but 
packers found little profit in that, and 
quickly siezed the opportunity to estab- 
lish retail brands, once the consumer 
showed an inclination to prepare the 
product at home. 

Mr. Howard Thompson of the SunKist 
Corporation, predicted a total U.S. sale 
of 10 million cases of frozen lemonade. 


HOME FREEZER 
MANUFACTURERS WIN 
DISTRIBUTOR AWARD 

The 1952 Distinguished Merit Award, 
annually presented by the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food _ Distributors 
Association, was presented at a special 
ceremony during the Frozen Foods Con- 
vention, to the home freezer manufac- 
turers of the Nation. 


In making the award Harry K. 
Schauffler, Executive Director of the dis- 
tributor organization, said that the Board 
of Directors was faced with a difficult 
choice between a number of worthy nomi- 
nees. He mentioned, for example, the 
series of excellent articles on the ease, 
convenience and economy of frozen 
foods run in “Institutions Magazine”. 
Again he mentioned that the Armstrong 
Cork Company placed before a nation- 
wide audience of magazine readers, and 
before school children in chart form, 
handsome four-color diagrams explaining 
how frozen food processing plants and 
concentrating plants operate to safe- 
guard frozen foods. 


But in the final analysis the Board 
judged the outstanding contribution had 
been made by home freezer folks. “We 
know that the automobile did not get out 
of the barn, and the airplane did not get 
off the ground until good roads and good 
landing fields came to their aid. We 
know today that the home freezer is an 
equally vital aid to the use of frozen 
foods,” Mr. Schauffler told Mr. L. C. 
Blunt, National Chairman of the Farm 
and Home Freezer Section of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, who accepted the award in behalf of 
the home freezer manufacturers. In ex- 
pressing his appreciation Mr. Blunt said, 
“At the same time we are aware and 
highly appreciative of the vast opportun- 
ity for selling additional electrical appli- 
ances which public enthusiasm over 
frozen foods has opened up to us.” He 
pointed to an increase in annual sales 
of 500 percent since 1946, when sales for 
the year totaled 210,000 home freezers. 
In 1951 a total of 1,050,000 were sold. 


The Frozen Food Industry 


The convention directory listed 80 
member firms of the distributors associa- 
tion, 103 associated distributor members, 
88 members of the packers association, 
and 16 associate member-firms. There 
were 84 broker members and 37 refriger- 
ated warehouses listed. In addition there 
were members of the Chicago Quick 
Frozen Foods Association, and miscel- 
laneous non-affiliated firms and visitors. 


Total number of frozen food packers 
today, we are told, is just short of 1300 
compared to 400 in 1945. Of these some 
34 percent are fruit and vegetable pack- 
ers, 5 percent concentrates, 33 percent 
seafoods, 15 percent meat and poultry, 
and 13 percent specialties, the latter usu- 
ally pre-cooked and prepared items, such 
as bakery products, pot pies, etc. Some 
450 different types of frozen products 
are packed commercially. There is no 
relationship between the number of pack- 
ers to the total food production and sales 
volume. For example, juice concentra- 
tors, constituting 5 percent of the total 
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number, accounted for over 20 percent of 
the 1951 total sales volume. 


The industry produced in 1951 1,144,- 
000,000 pounds of fruits and vegetables, 
36 million gallons of orange juice con- 
centrate, 325 million pounds of frozen 
seafoods, 660 million pounds of chicken, 
and an undetermined amount of spe- 
cialty products. In all categories these 
were production records. Frozen fruits 
were up some 3 million pounds from 
1950; vegetables 82 million pounds. 
There will be an estimated 43 million 
gallons of orange juice concentrate pro- 
duced in 1952. Seafood production in 
1951 was up 38 million pounds from the 
year earlier, and chicken 142 million 
pounds. 


So the industry, often referred to as a 
lusty infant, can no longer be described 
in the baby class. As one industry 
spokesman at the convention put it “It’s 
about time the industry grew up”. A 
number of well known big names have 
entered the industry in the past year or 
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so—Libby, Welch, Crosse & Blackwell, 
Borden, Green Giant, Sunkist, to name 
a few. One canner told us during the 
convention, he packed 48 million pounds 
of vegetables during 1951 for one of the 
nationally advertised labels. That’s 74% 
percent of the total vegetable pack itself, 
so there’s a great deal of concentration. 
As in canned foods, frozen food distribu- 
tors are feeling the pinch as the large 
packers sell direct to the chains at the 
same price the distributor must pay. 


OBSTACLES. 


Only a year or two ago one of the 
chief obstacles in the way of expanded 
frozen foods’ sales, was the shortage of 
freezer space in the homes. That diffi- 
culty has now been overcome, at least to 
a great extent. As a matter of fact, 
packers presented their award of the 
year to manufacturers of home freezers 
during the course of the convention. 
Nearly 1 million home freezers were sold 
in 1950, and 1,110,000 in 1951. Today 
there are some 4 million freezers in the 
Nation’s homes, with a capacity exceed- 
ing total retail packs of fruits and vege- 
tables. Now the chief bottle neck is in 
retail stores. About 55 percent of all 
food retailers, mostly independents, don’t 
have any frozen food cabinets. Another 
bottle neck of serious proportions, is the 
amount of public refrigerated warehouse 
storage. Some of this shock, however, 
is being taken up by individual distribu- 
tor warehouses. To add to the competi- 
tion for the limited amount of retail 
cabinet space, a number of distributors 
are sponsoring their own brands as an 
answer to direct buying by chains and 
the emergence of chain frozen food 
labels. The appearance of Grade B labels, 
which are apparently here to stay, repre- 
sents one more claimant for this limited 
cabinet space. 


Even as they met in convention ses- 
sion, these obstacles were having their 
effect in the market place. Frozen orange 
juice concentrate during the week, sold 
at one-half the price of just a few short 
weeks before. Some of the other fruits, 
particularly strawberries and cherries, 
sold at sharp reductions. And many vege- 
tables, too, were off some 5 to 10 percent. 
Latest stock report shows that as of 
February 1 holdings of 301 million 
pounds of fruits were below the 5 year 
1947-51 average of 312 million pounds. 
Only fruits exceeding the five year aver- 
age were blueberries, cherries and straw- 
berries. The 445 million pounds of vege- 
tables held were well above the 310 mil- 
lion average holdings, with spinach, lima 
beans, snap beans and peas in compara- 
tively heavy supply. Nevertheless, ii 
should be remembered that the monthly 
decrease at this time is far greater than 
the five year 1947-51 average. January 
1952 decrease of 31 million pounds of 
fruits, for example, compares to 24 mil- 
lion pounds average January decrease; 
and the January 1952 decrease of 54 mil- 
lion pounds of vegetables compared to an 
average January decrease of 30 million 
pounds. 
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NEW PRICE BOSS 
ADDRESSES FROZEN FOOD 
CONVENTION 


Ellis Arnall, new OPS Chief, made his 
first public appearance at the Frozen 
Foods Convention in Chicago, March 5. 
Mr. Arnall, who is former Counsel for 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Distributors, spoke before a joint lunch- 
eon of packers, distributors, warehouse- 
men and brokers. 

Expressing no particular love for a 
controlled economy, Mr. Arnall neverthe- 
less struck out sharply against those who 
would scrap the program for their own 
selfish interests. “I took this job”, he 
said, “because I am selfish”. “I have a 
selfish interest in wanting to preserve 
the value of the dollars I earn.” He re- 
minded his audience that when controls 
were removed in 1946 food prices jumped 
14 percent in three weeks, and the cost 
of living went up 17% percent in 5 
months, the sharpest price rise ever re- 
corded. This time, he said, we have held 
the line remarkably well. Prices on sen- 
sitive raw materials that had gone up 
47 percent in the eight months after 
Korea, declined more than 16 percent 
during the past year. Wholesale prices 
that had gone up more than 16 percent, 
declined almost 3 percent. The BLS Cost 


Suspension of price controls on frozen 
fruits, berries, vegetables and juices was 
urged in a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers at a meet- 
ing in Chicago on March 6. The resolu- 
tion asks for suspension of price controls 
on these products until such time as they 
become in short supply to such a material 
extent as to require reinstatement of con- 
trols in the public interest. 


of Living Index that had gone up 8 per- 
cent leveled off to a moderate rise of 2.9 
percent. “If prices had continued to rise 
throughout 1951 at the rate they were 
moving before the general price freeze, 
on January 26, 1951, the American people 
would have paid an additional $22 billion 
‘or inflation—an average of $560 per 
iamily”, he said. OPS, which cost the 
Nation less than $1.50 per family last 
year, has more than paid its way, the 
v.ce boss asserted. 

Every force which made control of 
)rices necessary in 1951 is still present 

the country’s economy. This conclu- 

on, he said, is based on: 

“1—The existence of enormous buying 

‘wer indicated by personal saving ac- 
counts, the highest in the country’s 
history. 

*—Defense spending program, which 

s not reached its peak; large amounts 

funds appropriated for production 

have not been spent. 

’—The shadow of communism is still 
spread over the world. 
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Abrahams Succeeds Zimmermann as Head of 


National Preservers Association 


Leo M. Abrahams of the General Pre- 
serve Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
was elected President of the National 
Preservers Association at the Annual 
Meeting of the group held in Chicago 
March 2, 3,4 and 5. Mr. Abrahams suc- 
ceeds C, R. Zimmermann of Barnes & 
Zimmermann, New Brighton, Minnesota. 
Newly elected Vice-Presidents included: 
Buell H. Bedford, Bedford Products, Inc., 
E, J, Mackaben, Lutz & Schramm, Inc., 
and T. E. McCaffray, National Fruit 
Canning Company; John C. Fosgate, of 
Chester C. Fosgate Company, was re- 
elected Secretary- Treasurer; Mr. W. 
Lowe Walde continues as Managing 
Director. 


The Executive Committee elected by 
the membership includes: W. Kyrel 
Meschter, American Preserve Company; 
Miller Winston, Blanke-Baer Extract & 
Preserving Company; A. F. Sanchez, 
Blue Plate Foods, Inc.; T. W. Griggs, 
Griggs, Cooper & Company; J. N. Major, 
Jr., Old Virginia Packing Company; 
Paul Smucker, The J. M. Smucker Com- 
pany; T. N. St. Hill, Tea Garden Prod- 
ucts Company; R. T. Ryan, The Welch 
Grape Juice Company; and Alvin W. 
Crain, The Whipple Company. 


STANDARDS OF QUALITY 


One of the chief functions of the Pre- 
servers Association is, and always has 
been, the promotion of standards of qual- 
ity to protect legitimate manufacturers 
from cutthroat and dishonest competi- 
tion, and to provide the consumer with 
the very best quality preserves, jams, 
and jellies. A good part of the program, 
then, had to do with the status of these 
standards. Mr. Wallace S. Janssen, 
Assistant to the Food & Drug Commis- 
sioner, reviewed the history of preserve, 
jam and jelly standards, and the part 
played by the Association in making 
them effective. “The standards rebuilt 
the preserve industry”, he said. “They 
made it necessary for all to adopt the 
best practices”. Referring to the recent 
Supreme Court decision that imitation 
jam is legal, Mr. Janssen said the indus- 
try built on quality, has a lot to lose by 
that decision. There are imitations and 
imitations, he said, and a definition of 


the word “imitation” is now sorely 
needed. 
Another speaker, Mr. Howard A. 


Prentice of the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, spoke of the pending stand- 
ards to permit the use of corn syrup. In 
addition there was a panel discussion 
concerning legal standards for orange 
marmalade, which up till now have not 
been promulgated. Newly elected Presi- 
dent Abrahams pointed out there is a 
very definite need for these standards, 


so that the domestic industry can com- 
pete successfully with imports from Eng- 
land and Canada. 


COLOR RESEARCH 


Four separate speakerS in a sym- 
posium on color research, brought asso- 
ciation members up to date on the prog- 
ress of a technical program sponsored by 
the association to study color changes 
and reactions in various preserves under 
various processing and storage condi- 
tions. Referring to this activity in his 
annual address, retiring President Zim- 
mermann said “This type of research 
may solve problems quickly or require 
quite a number of years of research. The 
reestablishment each year of this pro- 
gram is vital.” 


PRODUCTION SURVEY 


Mr. Zimmermann also referred to an- 
other important project of the Associa- 
tion, and industrial survey of preserves 
and jellies. In this the Association has 
cooperated with Mr. E. L. Winger of 
the Department of Commerce. Mr. Win- 
ger, at Monday afternoon’s session, re- 
ported that consumer demand has sus- 
tained commercial production of standard 
fruit spreads in the United States at a 
level more than twice as high as that 
which was obtained in the pre-war. years. 
He showed the separate production of 
preserves and jams, jellies, fruit butters 
and marmalades from 1947 through 1950, 
and the total production by area for the 
same years. 138 plants, he said, preduce 
72 percent of total production. He showed 
also the percentage distribution in pro- 
duction by fruit type for the years 1949 
and 1950. As might be expected, this 
study showed strawberry preserves the 
most popular in that group, followed by 
grape and peach. In jellies, grape was 
on top for both years, followed by apple 
and apple mixtures. Apple butter and 
orange marmalade constitute over 95 
percent of the volume in those classifica- 
tions. 


Other sessions of interest included a 
question and answer OPS price panel, 
a round table discussion of problems re- 
lating to government purchases of fruit 
spreads, and an interesting address on 
the business situation and outlook by 
George M. Lewis, Vice-President and 
Director of Marketing of the American 
Meat Institute. 


CHERRY PIE WINNER. 


Miss Leah Jane Winter, 18, of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, was the winner in the 
National Cherry Pie Baking Contest 
staged at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago 
on February 21, in which 48 contestants 
from as many states vied for the honors. 
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WASHINGTON 


INDUSTRY SET-ASIDE VIEWS 
PRESENTED TO QUARTERMASTER 


The National Canners Association last 
week transmitted by letter to the Quar- 
termaster General, industry’s views as 
determined by survey, on set-aside orders 
and negotiated buying. 

As reported in the “Information Let- 
ter”, the survey indicated that canners 
generally favor set-asides, negotiated 
buying, and the use of letter contracts, 
subject to the following conditions: 


“(1) The development in the industry 
of complete assurance that the govern- 
ment will purchase canned foods in the 
quantities required to be set aside by 
government regulation. 


“(2) Assurance that a final contract 
entered into after June 30, as a result of 
a letter contract signed before June 30, 
will not be subject to Walsh-Healey stip- 
ulations; and 


“(3) The inclusion of a certain and 
automatic release clause in the set-aside 
orders to protect the individual canner 
in the event that good faith bargaining 
fails to produce agreement on price fol- 
lowing the use of the letter contract 
procedure.” 


The letter to “The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral was approved by the N.C.A. Pro- 
curement Committee and by the War 
Mobilization Committee. 

In addition to the three major condi- 
tions on general industry acceptance of 
set-asides, negotiated buying, and the use 
of letter contracts, the letter noted that 
replies to the N.C.A. survey indicate that 
“if the program is to receive the widest 
industry cooperation, 


“(1) Purchasing officers and the field 
buyers must give full recognition in price 
negotiations to the price the individual 
canner is obtaining for identical mer- 
chandise from commercial buyers. 


“(2) Many canners are not equipped 
to properly warehouse products for an 
extended period of time; therefore, ship- 
ping instructions should be issued within 
the following maximum periods of time 
after completion of pack: one-third 
within 60-days, one-third within 120 
days, and the remainder within 180 days 

“(3) The standard termination clause 
in the proposed letter contract is un- 
suited to a contractual arrangement 
wherein no final contract price has as yet 
been agreed upon and the eventual devel- 
opment of a firm commitment to sell is 
dependent upon the parties’ ability to 
agree on price. For example, the pro- 
posed clause authorizes the contracting 
officer, in the event of termination due to 
disagreement on price, to require deliv- 
ery of completed items at a contract 
price which is as yet undetermined and 
which must be developed through termi- 
nation proceedings. The theory of free 
and open price negotiation is dependent 
upon proper revision of this termination 
clause.” 
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BALTIMORE, EASTERN SHORE 
TOMATO PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


S. R. Regulations 9 and 10 issued by 
OPS last week, authorized minor adjust- 
ments in the ceiling prices of a small 
number of tomato canners in Baltimore 
City and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
Delaware and Tidewater Virginia whose 
ceilings are out of line with those of 
other packers in these general areas. 

The Baltimore adjustment will allow 
the affected processors to increase their 
ceiling by about 5.2 cents a dozen for No. 
2 consumer size cans. 

Baltimore prices, OPS said, have been 
out of line because packers there paid 
higher prices for tomatoes than those in 
competitive areas during 1948. Ceiling 
prices for canned vegetables are deter- 
mined in part by the difference in the 
cost of raw materials between 1948 and 
1951. 


The Baltimore adjustment is permitted 
by allowing the packers to reduce their 
1948 raw material costs, as computed 
under the canned vegetable ceiling price 
regulation, CPR 55, by $3.75 a ton. 

The adjustment for packers in Dela- 
ware, the Eastern Shore and Tidewater 
Virginia whose ceilings are out of line 
with those of other canners in that area 
is granted by permitting “low-end ad- 
justments”. 

Packers whose ceilings, as calculated 
under CPR 55, are below specified mini- 
mum price will be permitted to increase 
their ceilings to these prices. 

The low-end adjustment prices are as 
follows (per dozen cans): 

Standard No. 303, $1.33; No. 2, $1.48; 
No. 214, $2.20; No. 10, $7.50. 


OPS recently approved a 1948 raw ma- 
terials cost adjustment for packers in 
this area similar to the one now being 
granted to Baltimore packers, but the 
agency said that even with this adjust- 
ment there were a few canners whose 
ceilings were still out of line. 


The low-end adjustments are granted 
by Supplementary Regulation 10 to CPR 
55. The Baltimore adjustment is allowed 
by SR 9 to CPR 55. Both supplementary 
regulations become effective March 11, 
1952. 


TOMATO SAUCE 
CEILING ADJUSTMENT 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
March 11 authorized canners of 8-ounce 
containers of tomato sauce and hot sauce 
to make slight increases in the “low-end 
adjustment” prices provided by the can- 
ned vegetable ceiling price regulation 
(CPR 55). 

A “low-end adjustment” price permits 
canners to increase their prices to a 
specified amount, if their ceilings as cal- 
culated under CPR 55, are below the 
specified amount. 

The action raises the low-end ceiling 
price for the 8-ounce size fancy grade to- 
mato sauce from 64 to 65 cents a dozen 
containers; establishes a new low-end 
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ceiling of 62% cents a dozen for the 
extra standard grade tomato sauce in 
the same size container, and increases 
from 59 to 60 cents a dozen the low-end 
ceiling on all other grades of tomato 
sauce and hot sauce in 8-ounce con- 
tainers. 


The agency explained that the new 
low-end price of 62% cents a dozen for 


extra standard grade would restore a - 


normal price differential of 15 cents a 
case of 6-dozen containers between that 
grade and the fancy grade: Before this, 
extra standard tomato sauce had the 
same “low-end adjustment” price as that 
for all grades other than fancy. 


The adjustments are authorized by 
Amendment 2 to SR 5 to CPR 55 and 
become effective March 17, 1952. 


TAYLOR URGES 
PRICE DECONTROL 


Henry P. Taylor, Past President of the 
National Canners Association, told the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
this week, that price controls on canned 
foods are unnecessary. He told the Com- 
mittee of the Association’s Resolution 
passed at Atlantic City in January fav- 
oring decontrol. He said that canners’ 
stocks generally are at an all-time high 
for this season of the year, and some 
80 percent of canned food items are sell- 
ing below ceiling, and reminded the Com- 
mittee, that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture had requested a 15 percent 
overall reduction in vegetable acreage. 

Price controls, said Mr. Taylor, are a 
poor substitute for the operation of the 
forces of supply and demand. They pre- 
vent producers from making .up losses 
on products in over-supply by boosting 
other prices, he said. He further pointed 
out that because of the supply situation 
in canned foods, the cost of living index, 
for these products had declined almost 10 
points in the past eight months. 


ONION CEILINGS MAY BE ISSUED 


An onion ceiling price regulation will 
be issued immediately if onion prices con- 
tinue to rise above thé proposed regula- 
tion’s tentative schedule of delivered 
prices, the Office of Price Stabilization 
announced March 6. The regulation will 
cover both storage and new crop onions. 

Coincidentally, a second meeting of the 
Onion Industry Advisory Committee has 
been called for March 19. However, 
OPS said that continued rise in prices 
may necessitate issuance of the regula- 
tion before this meeting. The committee 
held its first session February 1. 


OPS said final ceiling prices for use 
in the regulation have not been deter- 
mined, but that tentative estimates for 
yellow onions indicate that the f.o.b. ceil- 
ing price for March will be $3.70 per 
50-pound sack f.o.b. Laredo, Texas. De- 
livered prices at any wholesale receiving 
market will be the f.o.b. Laredo ceiling 
plus freight from Laredo. 
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BRENNAN HEADS 
NEW CANCO DIVISION 


T. F. Brennan, former Manager of 
American Can Company’s non-food con- 
tainer sales division, has been named 
Manager of the new Packaging Develop- 
ment Division of the General Sales De- 
partment in New York. He will serve 
in a liaison capacity between sales, man- 
ufacturing and research in the develop- 
ment of new metal and fibre containers 
and new products for existing containers. 


McCORMICK PROMOTES 
LUTTRELL 


J. Grayson Luttrell, Executive Vice- 
President of McCormick & Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland spice manufactur- 
ers, has been named Vice Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. A. J. Beane, a 
Vice-President, succeeds Mr. Luttrell as 
Executive Vice-President. The announce- 
ment was made by Charles P. McCor- 
mick, President and Chairman of the 
Board, who further announced that 
Keene A. Roadman has been appointed 
Advertising Manager, succeeding Gerald 
Baxter. 


NEW YORK DATES 


President Jack Hemingway of the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, has announced that the 67th Annual 
Convention of the group will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York, on 
Thursday and Friday, December 4 and 5. 


CITY HONORS TILLIE LEWIS 


An outstanding tribute was tendered 
to Tillie Lewis, president of Flotill Prod- 
ucts, Inc. on Monday, March 3, when the 
city of Stockton, and San Joaquin Coun- 
ty, California, climaxed their declaration 
of the date as “Tillie Lewis Day” with a 
huge dinner in her honor in the Civic 
Memorial Auditorium. 

More than 900 persons attended the 
«Tair honoring her, and watched Lieu- 
cenant Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
crown her “Tomato Queen of the World.” 

vlier this year, she was voted “Woman 

the Year in Business” in the annual 

ociated Press poll. Warren Atherton, 

mer national commander of the Amer- 
Legion, was toastmaster. 

‘ollowing the celebration came an an- 

‘uncement from Sacramento that the 

‘\ifornia Senate also had passed a reso- 

on eulogizing Mrs. Lewis. She was to 

« the text of the new tribute on Tues- 

. March 11, when Governor Warren in- 

» ‘cd her to the state capital to be pre- 


ted to the Legislature and to address 
them, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


K. D. ROSE 


K. D. Rose, President of Rogers Broth- 
ers Seed Company, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
died suddenly on March 10 while on a 
month’s vacation in Honolulu. Mr. Rose 
for a long number of years had been a 
regular attendant at the National Con- 
vention and had a host of friends 
throughout the industry from Coast to 
Coast. 


TAYLOR ASSIGNS SPAULDING 
TO NEW TERRITORY 


Donald C. Spaulding, an industrial 
sales engineer of Taylor Instrument 
Companies, has been assigned to cover 
the St. Louis territory portion of Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota and Iowa. His head- 
quarters will be in Omaha, Nebraska. 
His experience with the Taylor organ- 
ization dates back to 1949. After a 
concentrated training course in the appli- 
cation engineering department of the 
company’s home office at Rochester, New 
York, he joined the St. Louis staff with 
which he has been associated for the past 
two years. 


PACKAGING CONFERENCE 


New wrinkles in the merchandising 
aspects of consumer packaging, includ- 
ing the trend to packaging for self-serv- 
ice, pre-testing package design for con- 
sumer acceptance, and retailer evaluation 
of consumer package design and con- 
struction, are among the features of the 
program for the forthcoming A.M.A. 
National Packaging Conference to be 
held in Atlantic City, April 1-3, in con- 
junction with the 21st A.M.A. National 
Packaging Exposition. Both events will 
be held at the public auditorium. More 
than 17,000 persons are expected to attend 
the exposition, with over 1,500 executives 
representing every phase of packaging 
expected to register for the conference. 

The Packaging Exposition will be the 
largest in the twenty-one year history 
of the event. More than 300 exhibitors 
will utilize 100,000 square feet on both 
levels of the Atlantic City Auditorium to 
display the most recent developments in 
packaging, packing and shipping machin- 
ery, equipment, design and service. 


WORLD 1951 RAISIN PACK 


The 1951 preliminary estimate of 
raisin production in the 9 leading com- 
mercial producing countries is 434,100 
short tons (revised) compared with 393,- 
500 tons in 1950 (revised) and 470,200 
tons in 1949. The estimate is about 7 
percent below the 10-year (1940-49) 
average of 466,400 tons and 3 percent 
below the 5-year (1945-49) average of 
449,600 tons. 
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DUNCAN HINES | 
APPOINTMENTS 


Hines-Park Foods, Inc. has granted a 
license to the Maine Blueberry Growers, 
Inc. of West Rockport, Maine as sole 
packer of the Duncan Hines brand of 
bluberries, canned or frozen; for distribu- 
tion in the United States and its terri- 
tories. 

The Gardner Canning Company of 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, has_ been 
granted an exclusive franchise for the 
production of chili con carne, beef stew, 
Spanish rice, cocktail tamales and regu- 
lar tamales, under the Duncan Hines 
label. The company packs meat products 
under U. S. inspection, as well as can- 
ning a variety of other products includ- 
ing spinach and greens, hominy, pork 
and beans, kidney, pinto and lima beans. 
The tamale products, a specialty of the 
company, have limited national distribu- 
tion through better types of stores. J. A. 
Gardner heads the firm as President. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER 
ADDS PLANT 


National Container Corporation is 
opening a new modern corrugated box 
plant in Rock Hill, South Carolina, J. L. 
Kipnis, Executive Vice-President, has 
announced. The new plant will be the 
twelfth such unit for the company, which 
also plans to open another plant at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin in the near future. The company 
now operates five kraft, pulp board or 
paper mills throughout the country. The 
Rock Hill plant will produce all types of 
corrugated and solid fibre boxes and will 
be under the management of Joseph W. 
Reynolds, a veteran of 25 years in the 
shipping container industry. 


NEW YORK INTERESTS ACQUIRE 
VETERAN ADHESIVE FIRM 


Adex Manufacturing Company, estab- 
lished in Baltimore, Maryland in 1879, 
and considered to be one of the oldest 
paste and gum manufacturers in the 
country, has been purchased by New 
York interests, who plan an extensive 
development program. The company will 
have available the combined research, 
technical and service facilities of Fed- 
eral Adhesives Corporation and Federal 
Latex Corporation, both of Brooklyn, 
New York. Officers of the new firm are 
Arthur Mayer, President; Harold D. 
Stone, Vice-President and Resident Man- 
ager; Mortimer E. Stern, Secretary and 
Technical Director; and Philip Liner, 
Treasurer. Mr. Liner is also President 
of Federal Adhesives Corporation, Mr. 
Mayer Vice-President and Mr. Stern 
President of Federal Latex Corporation. 
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Area Legal Minimums Announced 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced March 7 its redetermined 
Area “Legal Minimums” for Processing 
Vegetables for Ceiling Purposes, as of 
February 15, 1952. Although the actual 
prices paid will be determined as here- 
tofore on the basis of supply-demand 
relationships, the adjusted “legal mini- 
mum” prices by areas are being an- 
nounced at this time to aid growers and 
processors in negotiating contracts for 
the 1952 production of these crops. (Can- 
ners do not have to pay these prices, but 
they form the basis on which OPS estab- 
lishes maximum raw material adjust- 
ment. In other words if OPS continues, 
Canners will not be able to reflect higher 
prices than these [adjusted to time of pur- 
chase] in the price of the canned item.) 
This redetermination is necessary to take 
into account revisions in basic prices 
that affected both the 1950 prices re- 
ceived by growers and the area differen- 
tials from the U. S. average prices; and 
also because of changes in the U.S. aver- 
age legal minimum prices. 


For green lima beans, snap beans, 
beets, cabbage, sweet corn, green peas, 
pimientoes, spinach, and tomatoes, the 
area “minimums” are based on parity 
prices, and hence the “legal minimums” 
together with the increase in adjusted 
legal minimum price over the 1950 sea- 
son average are subject to change with 
changes in parity prices. For cucum- 
bers, the area “minimums” are based on 
1950 season average prices, and for 
asparagus on 90 percent of the May 19, 
1951 prices as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Legal minimum 
prices for the latter two commodities will 
be subject to change only if the respec- 
tive parity prices exceed the “legal mini- 
mum” as now computed under the alter- 
native provisions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended. 


These tables provide both the grower 
and processor with a basis to negotiate 
adjustments to be made in the 1952 con- 
tract prices as compared with those paid 
in 1950. In arriving at the maximum 
adjustment, the individual processor may 
either: (1) add the dollars-and-cents in- 
crease in adjusted legal minimum price 
over the 1950 season average to his aver- 
age price paid for the raw commodity for 
each of his 1950 price classifications; or 
(2) Compute the area’s “legal minimum” 
price as a percentage of the area’s 1950 
average price, and apply this percentage 
to his average price paid for the raw 
commodity for each of his 1950 price 
classifications. 


These area minimum prices and the 
increase over 1950 season average prices 
are subject to change with changes in 
U.S. average legal minimum prices as 
published monthly in “Agricultural 
Prices”. Responsibility rests with indi- 


vidual processors for applying the proper 
adjustment to fit his specific circum- 
stances. 


Feb. 15, 1952, 
1950 Season Legal Min. 
Average Price Price Adjusted 
To Growers For Location 


(Price—Dollars per Ton) 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


State or Area 


New England States.......... 78.00 111.00 
N.J., Pa., Western Md.'.... 101.00 124.00 
East. Shore of Md.?, Dela., 
Va. (except Southwest- 
ern), East. N. C.3......... 90.00 111.00 
Iorida 100.00 121.00 
S.C., Ga. (other than 
North), Ala., Miss., La. 82.70 112.00 
Ark., Okla., Miss., Tenn. 
(other than Eastern)... 88.00 119.00 
East. Tenn.', N.C. (other 
than East.), Southwest 
Va.°, North Georsia*...... 278.00 137.00 
80.00 95.00 
Gown, BEAR. 112.00 130.00 
Colo., Utah, N. Mex., Ida. 89.00 113.00 
Washington, Oregon .......... 109.00 138.00 
All Other States.......... - 95.00 115.00 
Weighted Average, U.S..... 104.00 128.00 


1 Counties west of Chesapeake Bay and the Sus- 
quehanna River. 

2 Counties east of Chesapeake Bay and the Sus- 
quehanna River. 

® Rockingham, Guilford, Randolph, Montgomery 
and Richmond Counties and all counties east there- 
of in North Carolina. 

‘Marion, Grundy, Warren, De Kalb, Putman, 
Overton and Clay Counties and all counties east 
thereof in Tennessee. 

5 Craig, Roanoke, Franklin, and Henry Counties 
and all counties west thereof in Virginia. 
® Fannin, Union, Towns, Rabun, 

White, and Habersham Counties. 


BEETS FOR PROCESSING 


Lumpkin, 


Colo., Mich., Wis., Minn., 

Iowa, Ill., Ind., Ohio...... 20.20 21.90 
Ore., Wash., Idaho, Utah 21.90 28.50 
All Other States. ................ 20.30 23.10 
Weighted Average, U.S..... 20.70 24.40 

TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 
New England States, N.Y., 

Northern 24.90 33.40 
Pa. (other than North- 

ern), Western Md.°........ 29.30 36.00 
N.J., Dela., East. Shore of 

Md.*, and Accomaec and 

N. Hampton Coun., Va. 32.30 39.60 
Va., other than Accomac 

and N. Hampton Coun. 31.00 36.30 
N.C., S.C., Ga., Ala., Fla., 

Ky., Tenn., Ark., Missouri, 

Okla. 27.50 32.00 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., Wise., 

Texas 16.00 30.70 
Colo., Utah, N. Mex., ; 

Ariz., Kans., Neb. .......... 20.50 29.00 
IER 23.50 31.80 
All Other States ao wee 32.00 
Weighted Average, U.S..... 25.30 32.80 


1 Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venango, Forrest, 
Warren, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Wayne, 
and Susquehanna Counties. 

* All Counties in Maryland West of Chesapeake 
Bay and the Susquehanna River. 

* All Counties in Maryland East of Chesapeake 
Bay and the Susquehanna River. 


7 
Feb, 15, 1952, 
1950 Season Legal Min. 3 
State or Area Average Price Price Adjusted 
To Growers’ For Location 
(Price—Dollars per Ton) ; 
CABBAGE FOR KRAUT j 
N.Y., Mich., Ohio, Ind., 
Conn. 8.40 16.90 
Ill., Wise., Minn., Iowa...... 9.90 15.20 
Washington, Oregon 15.50 19.80 
All Other States ..............00 12.70 19.20 
Weighted Average, U.S..... 9.60 16.80 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 


Maine, New Hampshire.... 
Pennsylvania (other than 
Southeastern) 
Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania', Western Md.°...... 
Last. Shore of Md.*, Dela., 
Va, 
Indiana, IIl., Iowa............... 
Mich., Wis., Minn., Ohi 
Wash., Idaho, Utah... 
Oregon 
All Other 
Weizhted Average, U.S..... 


Counties of 


ter, and Delaware. 


* Cecil County and all counties in Maryland west 
of Chesapeake Bay and the Susquehanna River. 

®* All counties East of Chesapeake Bay and the 
Susquehanna River, except Cecil County. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS FOR 


Franklin, 
York, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, Berks, Ches- 


19.30 30.20 

19.00 26.60 

20.30 25.00 

21.80 29.00 
3 

18.00 25.20 P 

16.70 22.70 

17.50 23.70 

16.50 22.50 

14.00 20.40 

18.70 25.00 

30.00 36.40 

22.00 24.70 

18.00 24.00 

Cumberland, Adams, 


PROCESSING 
New York, New Jersey...... 144.00 172.00 
125.00 154.00 
Ark., Miss., Okla., Tenn..... 134.00 153.00 
Wine., TH, 128.00 150.00 
Michigan, Indiana . 126.90 142.00 a 
Wash., Oregon, Idaho.. 150.00 178.00 
142.00 163.00 
All Other States........... =126.00 156.00 
Weighted Average, U.S..... 136.00 158.00 


SPINACH FOR PROCESSING 


Texas 
Virginia, Maryland 
Arkansas, Oklahoma ... 
New Jersey 
Weighted Average, U.S..... 


55.00 55.80 
22.50 36.70 
88.20 94.40 
75.90 77.30 
100.00 100.80 
49.10 59.30 
49.10 59.30 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


(Price—Dollars per Ton, Shelled Basis) % 


New England States, N.Y., 
N.J., Pa. (other than 
Southeastern) 

Southeastern Pa.', 
ern Md.*, West Va. ...... 

Dela., Eastern Shore of 
B®, Virginia 

Ohio, Indiana, Michigan.... 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Illinois 

Colorado 

California 

Utah, Southeastern Idahot 

Idaho (other than South- 
eastern), East. Wash.°5, 

West. Wash.7, West. 

All Other 

Weighted Average, U.S..... 
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88.20 104.00 
84.70 104.60 
76.00 97.70 
78.70 94.00 
81.90 100.09 
89.60 103.00 
87.60 109.00 
90.00 110.00 
69.50 89.40 
75.90 91.80 
72.40 97.40 
75.80 99.00 
88.20 111.00 
75.20 97.60 
82.10 102.00 
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Feb. 15, 1952, 
1950 Season Legal Min. 


a State or Area Average Price Price Adjusted 
To Growers For Location 


q ASPARAGUS, CUCUMBERS AND 
PIMIENTOS FOR PROCESSING 


(All Areas—Price—Dollars per Unit) 
\sparagus per 211.00 219.00 


Cucumbers per bushel........ 1.62 1.62 


Pimientos Per 70.00 74.90 m to u 


| Pa. Counties of Franklin, Cumberland, Adams, 
York, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, Berks, Ches- 
ter and Dela. 


® 
2 Counties in Md. West of Chesapeake Bay and 
the Susquehanna River. at 


° Counties in Md, East of Chesapeake Bay and 
the Susquehanna River. 


‘ Lemhi, Butte, Blaine, Cassia, Counties and all Enginee red to Lower 
Counties East thereof in Idaho. 
5 All Counties in Wash. East of but not includ- M1 C 
ing Okanogan, Chelan, Kittitas, Yakima and Klick- Production osts and 
itat Counties. 


® Wasco, Jefferson, Deschutes, and Lake Coun- Imp rove the Quality 


ties and all Counties East thereof in Oregon. 


VACUUM STEAM 
HEAT EXCHANGER 


All other Counties in Wash. and Oregon except 


those under (5) and. (6). CRCO HEAT EXCHANGER 


For pre-heating chopped tomatoes and heating 
APPROVE TAX HIKE FOR STUDY juice to filling temperature, the Vacuum Heat 


xchanger—fully automatic in operation with 

OF SARDINE DISAPPEARANCE steam poe temperature controls, effectively de- 
The San Francisco Sardine Associa- creases man-hours and improves recovery, color 

tion met recently and members approved and flavor. 

a’ program, now before the State Legis- 

lature, that would raise the tax on sar- CRCO CHOPPER PUMP UNIT 

dines from $1.00 to $1.50 a ton and on Chops the tomatoes and pumps the chopped 


anchovies, mackerel and sauri from 50 d 
y roduct through the heat exchanger to the ex- 
cents to $1.00. The revenue would be estan or pe 8 


used to continue research work into the 
— of the gradual disappearance of CRCO EXTRACTOR 
the California sardine. For maximum recovery, best color and flavor. 


McKIBBEN RETURNS FROM f di 
HAWAII VISIT 12 and 24-valve Liquid Fillers for cans and jars, 


operate at high speeds with unvarying accuracy. 
J. W. McKibben, for years manager of CRCO SPINNER COOLER 


the pineapple and pineapple juice sales 


division of the California Packing Cor- For even and accurate cooling. Four models to 
poration at the San Francisco, Califor- handle varying capacities and sizes up to No. 10s. 
> nia headquarters of this firm, but who ; 

was automatically retired last year, re- Ask your CRCO Representative 

turned recently from a trip to the Ha- or send for Tomato Bulletin. 


waiian Islands. The trip was his first 
one there and he returned with glowing 
reports of visits to the pineapple grow- 
ing districts and the canneries, and other 
, ativactions such as hula dances, luaus 
and introductions to poi, the lei and mele. 


NAMES N.Y., N.J. REPS 


Niagara Filter Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York, has appointed E. R. Bach 
sales representative for the Metropolitan 
New York, Long Island, Southeastern 
New York and Western Connecticut SPINNER COOLER 
areas with offices at 59132 Parsons 
Be levard, Flushing, Long Island, New 


E. Herstein has been appointed CHI. SH OLM “RR Vi D, ER CO.me. 


representative in the Northern New Jer- ; 

sey and Southeastern New York terri- Crenything “FOOD: PROCESSOR: 
tor, and will work out of Plainfield, New Chisholm-Ryder Company of Peansytvaaia Ayars Machine Company 
Jer. ey. AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—There’s a consid- 
erable amount of uncertainty concerning 
eanned foods, and for that matter con- 
cerning all business at this time, and 
that is understandable in view of the 
uncertain fate not only of OPS but of the 
Administration itself in this election 
year, not to mention, the international 
situation. But as is quite often the case, 
when buyers adopt a conservative atti- 
tude, it would seem they are overdoing it 
at this time, to such an extent in fact, 
that much business is being lost for lack 
of supplies and enthusiasm to push sales. 
This attitude is particularly hard on the 
canning industry during this time of the 
year, when heavy sales are the rule. 


True it is, some items are on the heavy 
side. In many cases, however, the heavy 
holdings are in certain areas, while there 
are actually shortages in other areas. 
The figures should be studied closely. 
Then too, there’s every reason to believe 
that at the attractive prices prevailing, 
consumption should be at record levels 
these next five or six months. Even 
where substantial carryovers may be in- 
dicated, it should be borne in mind that 
it will cost more money to pack these 
products another season. So there’s no 
reason for canners to become panicky 
at this point. The energy might better 
be used to encourage distributors to get 
out of the rut and get behind the many 
commodity promotions now under way. 
Forward looking distributors are doing 
just that. 


ACREAGE—Even so, canners would 
do well to study stock figures and to cal- 
culate possible individual carryover, as 
they make acreage plans for another 
season. Unless, of course, some one 
might figure he is as sharp as a well 
known millionaire who made his money 
out of the stock market by doing the 
opposite of what everyone else in the 
market was doing. That is, buying when 
others were selling, selling when others 
were buying. That’s all right, no doubt, 
if there’s money in the till to carry you 
over in case you guess wrong. 


But speaking of acreage, the first re- 
port of prospective plantings has just 
been issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The reports cover peas 
and spinach. The indicated 2 percent in- 
crease over 1951 in planted acreage of 
green peas, although not in agreement 
with reports heard at the recent freezers 
meeting in Chicago, should nevertheless 
be accepted as indicating the trend. For 
usually, these reports are not too far 
wrong. The report indicates a total acre- 
age of 479,010 acres of peas, compared to 
471,900 acres in 1951, an increase of 
approximately 2,000 acres for freezing 
and 5,000 acres for canning. An analy- 
sis of the indicated acreage indicates 
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slight increases in the more important 
pea canning areas, with slight decreases 
the rule in other areas. Partial list 
follows: 


1951 1952 
56,800 61,000 
Washington ................. 64,400 65,000 
59,800 61,000 
28,500 29,600 
9,600 10,600 


DECREASES — Most important de- 
creases are in Eastern States. 


Pennsylvania .............+ 12,000 11,800 
9,120 8,600 


Idaho (the exception) 11,100 10,500 


SPINACH — Reports from spinach 
processors in California and Texas, ac- 
cording to the BAE report, indicate a 
1952 winter production of 66,200 tons. 
This is about 12 percent less than the 
1951 winter crop of 74,600 tons, and 41 
percent above the 1951-50 average pro- 
duction of 46,830 tons. The acreage is 
estimated at 15,300 tons, 5,000 for Texas 
and 10,300 for California. This is about 
5 percent more than the 1951 acreage 
and 7 percent above the ten year aver- 
age. The March 1 indicated yield (1.5 in 
Texas and 5.7 in California) is 4.33 tons 
per acre. This is less than the 5.14 tons 
obtained in 1951 but more than the 3.26 
ton average yield. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Routine Demand, Price Revision Looked For 

—Outlook Clouded By Uncertainty Of Con- 

trols—Citrus Advances—No Price Changes 

In Peaches—Unusual Market Position In 

Pears—Cocktail In Better Position—Apri- 

cots Steady—Spinach Offered—Few Offer- 
ings Of Corn—Fish Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Mar. 13, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Only a routine 
spot canned food demand prevailed, with 
evidence that buyers were unwilling to 
go beyond the point of meeting require- 
ments. 


This sentiment has brought about some 
easing of prices in various groups. The 
belief exists that fruits are certain to 
undergo a price revision eventually, and 
prominently mentioned are some peaches, 
pears, pineapple; pineapple juice, and 
fruit cocktail, while in vegetables, despite 
declines already established, lower prices 
are looked for covering many of the to- 
mato products. Fish prices are firm and 
this is the one group where buyers have 
absorbed a good share of the available 
supplies, 
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THE OUTLOOK —It is difficult to 
even guess what the market trend may 
be. Many feel that the future price 
move will be downward, with these inter- 
ests pointing to lack of buyers’ interest, 
as well as the general uncertainty pre- 
vailing in many of the commodity mar- 
kets. Others feel that with the agitation 
for price ceiling removal; buyers may 
feel disposed to come into the market 
eventually for important replacements. 


CITRUS JUICES — Orange juices, 
sweetened and unsweetened were ad- 
vanced 5 cents a dozen on 2s to 90 cents, 
10 cents on 46 oz. to $1.95 and 25 cents 
on 10s to $4.25 per dozen f.o.b. Florida 
shipping points. Blended juice advances 
were 2%, 5 and 12% cents a dozen re- 
spectively. However, grapefruit juices, 
where a big stock was indicated, aver- 
aged unchanged at 75 cents for 2s, $1.60 
for 46 oz. and $3.85 for 10s, f.o.b. Ad- 
vancing raw fruit markets, broadening 
demand and limited supplies, accounted 
for the higher price level in the first two 
named groups. 

Grapefruit sections were unchanged at 
$1.62% to $1.67% for 2s, fancy, and 
$3.95 for 46 oz., while choice was quoted 
at $1.57% for 2s and $1.47% for broken, 
f.o.b. 


YELLOW CLING PEACHES—Ofifici- 
ally there are no price changes men- 
tioned, but the feeling is that if any 
worthwhile buying is to develop, price 
shading will be necessary. There are 
estimates that unshipped stocks in can- 
ners hands are now probably around 
8,000,000 cases. Offerings of choice 
halves continue at $2.80, while there are 
also offerings of sliced around $2.85. 
Standard halves in heavy syrup are 
priced at $2.60, and 10s choice halves at 
$9.80, also f.o.b. west coast shipping 
point. 


PEARS — This market position is 
rather unusual, with the pressure to sell 
largely in standards, with offerings on 
the basis of $2.75 for 2%s and $1.95 for 
1s tall and $11.50 for 10s. The offerings 
are rather free. Meanwhile, choice 2s, 
held at $3.50 to $3.70. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—The market ap- 
pears to be in a somewhat better posi- 
tion. Recent price declines evidently met 
buyers ideas and there has been quite 
a business worked at the lower level. The 
market now appears to be inside at $2.15 
for 1s tall choice in heavy syrup, $3.20 
for 2%s choice and $12.90 for 10s, both 
in heavy syrup. 


APRICOTS — This is another item 
where there is steadiness, due to con- 
tinued demand and decreasing supplies. 
Standard unpeeled halves, heavy syrup 
2%, are offered at $2.90, choice at $3.15 
and fancy extra heavy syrup at $3.45, 
f.o.b. On 10s standard unpeeled halves 
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MARKET NEWS 


light syrup, the market holds at $9.75, 
choice in heavy syrup at $11.10 and 
fancy at $11.25, f.o.b. For choice whole 
yeeled 2%4s, in heavy syrup, the market 
is $3.15 and unpeeled $2.75. All are f.o.b. 


ELBERTA PEACHES—Offerings of 
most grades are fair, but there is a scar- 
city of fancy 1s tall, with a few offerings 
around $2.40, f.o.b. For 2%s fancy in 
extra heavy syrup the market is set at 
$3.75 and for 2%s choice halves heavy 
syrup at $2.90, with sliced at $3.00. 


SPINACH — New spring pack offer- 
ings out of California attracted atten- 
tion. Faney picnics are offered at $1.01, 
2s at $1.85, 2%s at $1.65, 10s at $5.30 
and 3038s at $1.25, f.o.b. These are for 
delivery after March 20, from West 
Coast factories. 


TOMATOES — Offerings out of the 
East remained small and there is some 
movement cn the basis of $1.50 for 
standard 2s, $2.20 for 2%, and $7.60 
for 10s. Fer extra standards f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia, sellers ask $2.35 for 2%s and 
$8.00 for 10s. Extra Standard, f.o.b. 
New York State cannery are priced at 
$1.85 for 2s, f.o.b. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Easiness pre- 
vails in some sections. Fancy puree, 
1.045 sp.g. is available at $2.05 for 2s 
and $6.65 for 10s, with 1.06 sp.g. at $2.20 
and $7.50 respectively while 1.07 sp.g. is 
quoted at $8.75 for 10s, f.o.b. 

For fancy tomato paste 26 percent 
solids, the market is $7.50 for 96/6 oz., 
and $13.00 for 10s. Fancy catsup, 33 
percent solids is held at $10.00 for 10s, 
$9.00 for extra standards 26 percent and 
$8.00 for standards 20 percent, f.o.b. 

On tomato juice, f.o.b. West Coast 
shipping point, the market averages 
around $1.15 for 2s, fancy, $2.50 for 46 
oz., $4.85 for 10s, and 60c for 8 oz., per 
dozen, f.o.b. 


PEAS—There are offerings f.o.b. Mid- 
west at $8.25 for fancy 4 sieves sweets 
10s, $8.75 for 3 sieves, $7.25 for extra 
standard 4 sieves, and $8.25 for 3 sieves. 
On Alaskas, the market is around $1.60 
for 2s, Extra standard 3 sieves, $2.10 for 
2 sieves fancy and $2.25 for 1’s. 


CORN—There are very few offerings 
in this market. Some scattered lots of 
303s are noted out of Maryland on the 
basis of $1.65 for-faney whole kernel 
golien, $1.55 for extra standard, $1.59 
for ‘ancy eream style and $1.50 for extra 
staidard. No important offerings of any 
grade in any can size was noted out of 
the mid-west. In most instances canners 
hav. shipped all corn allocated on sea- 
son's requirement contracts. 


CANNED FISH — With few excep- 
tiou. the list is firm. Increased Lenten 
demand, small offerings, and a general 
desive to increase replacements so as to 
have sufficient stocks on hand for the 
expected heavy Spring and Summer buy- 
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ing movements, are the outstanding fac- 
tors. 


In tuna most of the offerings of solid 
pack white meat f.o.b. California canners 
are at $14.50 per case and there is dif- 
ficulty in securing purchases at this 
level. Japanese solid pack in oil, halves, 
are available in small lot quantities at 
$14.50 and in brine at $11.25. There are 
virtually no offerings of light meat in oil. 
These prices are ex-warehouse, New 
York. 


Small lot offerings of California sar- 
dines are apparent with 1s oval tomato 
and mustard sauce priced at $9.50 f.o.b. 


with 1s tall naturals at $7.00. Sellers 
ask $7.75 for 1s tall in tomato sauce. 


Mackerel is scarce and West Coast 
supplies are hard to locate. In a nominal 
way Jack mackerel is priced at $6.75 for 
1s tall and $7.35 for 1s tall Pacific. 

Salmon is in better position. on such 
packs as chums and pinks, with the for- 
mer moving freely and buyers are forced 
to turn to pinks where chums are not 
available Pinks are priced at $21.00 
for 1s tall and $12.50 for halves, 
flats, while chums are moving at $17.00 
to $17.50 for Summer and Fall packs, 
1s tall and $10.00 for halves, Sum- 
mer packs. Alaska reds are scarce and 


MORE TOMATOES 


Better QUALITY. .. 


..with John BEAN 
RIGHT-WAY SPRAYERS 


Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 


age to growing plants. 


INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
from fewer acres with a planned spray program. Canners get 
a higher percentage of Number-One tomatoes and growers 
find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 


insured returns. 


CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 


Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 


Write. for Row-Crop Catalog CT-1 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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MARKET NEWS. 


offered at $18.00 for halves. The inter- 
est in the salmon market is now turning 
to the efforts of canners and labor unions 
getting together to work out the basis 
for the coming packs. Early indications 
are that the unions are asking prices 
way out of line with the ideas of indus- 
try. Some interests believe that any fur- 
ther price upturns in salmon, based on 
higher production costs, may see greatly 
curtailed salmon packing, for there has 
been a buyers resistance market against 
1951 packs owing to high prices for 
some time. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trade Continues Extremely Cautious — 
Swing To 303’s Spreads—Citrus Still In 
Limelight—Unsold Peaches Largely Known 
Brands—Prune Plums Firm—Pineapple Has 
Moved Well—First, Light Runs Ozark Spin- 
ach—Trade Wary Of Asparagus—Turn To 
Florida For Tomatoes. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 13, 1952 


THE SITUATION—This week brought 
no change in the stagnant level business 
activity reached recently as the trade 
seem determined to maintain the ex- 
tremely cautious attitude they developed 
during the past few weeks. Buyers are 
coming into the market only when forced 
to do so and then orders are placed in 
minimum quantities only. While the past 
week brought little in the way of price 
changes the trade still lack confidence 
and this attitude goes beyond the period 
between now and new packs. The aver- 
age buyer feels the new packs will open 
at levels no higher than present with a 
good possibility prices may be lower. 
Right or wrong it’s the situation with 
which sellers are faced at present. 

Can sizes are an important topic of 
conversation right now as many canners 
are canvassing the trade in an effort to 
determine what distributors plans may 
be this coming year insofar as can sizes 
are concerned. The trend is definitely 
away from No. 2 tins in favor of the 
303 size and it appears only a few local 
canners will run any No. 2 lines this 
year. As a result of this trend it ap- 
pears there will be less No. 1 tins packed 
and more 8 ounce. A few buyers are re- 
sisting the trend but it appears they are 
fighting a losing battle. From all indi- 
cations canned tomatoes will be the only 
major exception where No. 2 tins are 
concerned and the swing to 303s has even 
spread to fruits although not to the same 
extent as in the case of vegetables. 


CITRUS—This item might be the only 
exception in the present lull although 
even here the volume passing is not im- 
pressive having dropped from previous 
levels. Nevertheless, citrus is still mov- 
ing and still enjoys the limelight where 
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canned foods are featured. Orange juice 
continues strong and some canners are 
off the market while trying to determine 
what might happen to the price of fresh 
oranges particularly in view of the 
Valencia pack which is due to get under 
way shortly. Prices range from $1.85 
to $2.00 with indications these will go 
higher in the near future. Grapefruit 
juice, on the other hand, is still avail- 
able at $1.60 with some old pack sugar 
added being offered as low as $1.40. 


CLING PEACHES—Although statis- 
tics show fairly large quantities of 
peaches unsold, the trade are having dif- 
ficulty buying the few fill in lots they 
need to balance inventories. This situa- 
tion is brought about because almost all 
of the unsold stocks are in the hands of 
advertised brands with independent can- 
ners having only small broken assort- 
ments to offer. Where supplies can be 
found for private label the trade are pay- 
ing $2.80 for 2% choice halves and $2.85 
for sliced with ones at $1.70 and $1.72. 
These prices are unchanged from origi- 
nal opening levels. 


PRUNE PLUMS—Northwest canners 
have just about sold out last year’s pack 
and are holding firm at list for small un- 
sold stocks. Sales are reported here at 
$7.75 for fancy tens and $2.15 for 2%s 
with choice at $7.00 and $2.00. Prune 
plums moved well this year probably 
because they were sold at prices that 
were low in comparison with other fruits. 
However, this was not a profitable pack 
for canners because of government price 
regulations. 


PINEAPPLE — This item has been 
selling much better the past few months 
also because of prices which have not 
advanced as much as competitive fruits. 
Much lower prices on juice and a special 
ten cents per case promotional allowance 
on both juice and pineapple has stimu- 
lated sales. Island canners have just 
about completed the small winter pack 
which gave them an opportunity to round 
out their offerings. 


SPINACH—Ozark canners continue to 
run new pack spinach in a small way 
and will get into heavy production in 
about ten days to two weeks. Prices are 
unchanged but uneasy as the trade are 
inclined to feel canners may have diffi- 
culty holding present levels. At the 
moment southern canners are offering 
fancy grade on the basis of $1.17% for 
303s. $1.30 for 2s, $1.70 for 2%s and 
$5.50 for tens. California canners will 
soon get under way but so far no prices 
have reached here on the new pack. 


ASPARAGUS—The trade are playing 
close to the belt on this one as they are 
under the impression trouble may be 
looming on the horizon. Asparagus hasn’t 
sold too well the past season with the 
trade contending the fault lies with the 
high prices which prevailed during the 
year. Now California canners have a 
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new pack just about ready to start and © 


a carryover still unsold which may prove 


burdensome. Illinois canners are in much © 
better shape although they will be cau- | 


tious about- raw stock prices when the 
pack begins in less than two months. 


TOMATOES—The emphasis continues 
on tomato products as local supplies are 
much more available than are peeled to- 
matoes. Sales are reported on fancy 
juice at $2.25 for 46 oz. and $1.10 on twos 
although canners are making a deter- 
mined effort to get prices up to a more 
profitable level. Extra standard catsup 
in 14 oz. bottles is selling at $1.50 to 
$1.60 depending on quality. Fancy re- 
mains at $1.70 to $1.75. With no stand- 
ard tomatoes offered out of Ohio or Indi- 
ana, Chicago buyers have turned more 
attention to Florida and quite a few cars 
were reported sold here this week. Local 
canners are holding small unsold stocks 
of extra standards at $1.80 to $1.85 for 
2s, a bottom of $2.50 for 2%s and $8.50 
to $8.75 for tens. Little or nothing should 
be left unsold when the new pack begins. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Improved Movement In Both Fruits And 


Vegetables — Spinach Pack Depends On © 
Weather Change—Adjustments In Tomato 


Product Prices — Tuna Comeback Talk Of 
Fish Market—Preliminary Sardine Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 13, 1952 


THE SITUATION—There is a rather 
better feeling in the canned foods market 
than there was a month ago when prices 
on some rather important items were 
being readjusted downward. The dis- 
tributing trade was rather reluctant at 
that time to make any important commit- 
ments and orders were held down to im- 
mediate requirements. The market has 
firmed a bit since the first of the month 
and orders have increased to an unex- 
pected degree, especially on nationally 
advertised lines which are being strong- 
ly pushed. It is quite clear, say some 
large canners, that there has been a 
greatly improved movement of canned 
fruits and vegetables of late with evi- 
dence of this in the urgent requests of 
the trade for shipments to replenish 
stocks that have run out sooner than ex- 
pected. Some members of the trade are 
looking forward to record sales for the 
spring season just getting under way. 
Quite a few items are getting in small 
supply but, of course, there is still a lot 
of canned foods to be moved, taken as a 
whole. The entire fish line has taken on 
added firmness, with tuna being in spe- 
cial demand. 


FRUITS — The movement of canned 
fruits has been especially heartening of 
late, with cling peaches quite firm, 
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MARKET NEWS 


despite the unexpected size of the pack 
last year. Here and there a list price 


_ may occasionally be broken, but this is 


usually to be attributed to financial 
urgencies. Only two or three California 
eanners seem to have any cherries to 
offer and quotations are the same as in 
the last few months. Some of the larger 
canners are sold up on apricots and the 
higher grades are firmly held. In Bart- 
lett pears stocks unsold are confined 
largely to choice in fruit of the smaller 
sizes and to standards. Fruit for salad 
is very firmly held and fruit cocktail is 
moving well at the lower prices placed 
in effect this spring. Hawaiian pine- 
apple is moving steadily and certain 
items are sold up with some firms, so 
that orders can be filled only as made 
available from winter pack. 


CITRUS — The citrus juice market 
continues unsteady, with Coast canners 
having interests in Florida offering 
blended at 90 cents for No. 2 and $1.92 
for 46-0z. Orange juice is offered at 
97 cents and $2.10 for these sizes, re- 
spectively. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
expected to be under way in California 
within the next two weeks, but much de- 
pends on weather conditions. The rain- 
fall throughout the State has been very 
heavy to date, the normal to the end of the 
season at June 30 having already been 


LKINDS 


greatly exceeded in most districts. Some 
difficulty in harvesting is promised should 
frequent showers continue. Prices are 
being quoted on new pack and are about 
as follows: 8 oz., 90 cents; picnic, $1.00; 
No. 2, $1.87; No. 214, $1.70, and No. 10, 
$5.30. Some canners are offering a slight 
discount for spinach for early shipment. 
The California Packing Corp. has ad- 
justed its prices on Texas pack to $1.35 
on No. 2 and $1.75 on No. 2% for fea- 
tured brands. 


GREEN BEANS—Green beans of Pa- 
cific Coast pack are moving quite stead- 
ily, with some items in the list getting 
on the scarce side, although most every- 
thing is still to be had. Featured brands 
of California pack are to be had at 
$1.97% for No. 303 cut beans and $3.00 
for tiny whole green beans. Northwest 
pack is priced by some at $1.92% for cut 
green and $2.87 for tiny whole green. 
Lima beans are selling at $2.35 for all 
green, with extra standard mixed green 
and white at $1.30, both in the No. 303 
size. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —A few ad- 
justments have been made of late in the 
prices of California pack tomato prod- 
ucts by some of the larger interests and 
the following scale may be considered 
representative for featured brands: No. 
2 tomato juice, $1.10; 46 oz. juice, 
$2.3214%2; No. 10 juice, $4.85; Large cat- 


sup, $1.65; No. 10 catsup, $10.50; 12 oz. 
glass Chili sauce, $2.10; buffet, tomato 
sauce, 70 cents; No. 10 tomato sauce, 
$7.98, and No. 10 puree, $7.50. These 
prices are for the highly competitive 
California territory. 


FISH —A feature of the California 
fish market of late has been the comeback 
staged by tuna. For a time this fish was 
in oversupply, with prices sagging, but 
this is not the case at present. Less stock 
is now in the hands of canners than at 
any time during the past year and some 
owners of nationally advertised brands 
have found it necessary to buy some fish 
on the outside to care for their trade, 
creating somewhat of a shortage. Some 
are operating on offerings of frozen alba- 
core and have no difficulty in moving 
their packs at $14.50 for %s. 


SARDINES—Preliminary figures place 
the California sardine pack for 1951-52 
at 2,367,821 cases, against 5,257,146 cases 
a year earlier. The season got under 
way with fishermen receiving $46 a ton 
for their catches, but this price was ad- 
vanced to $50 a ton on November 1 and 
to $60 on November 26, after a 10-day 
tie-up. Only small lots of sardines re- 
main in the hands of canners, with 1 lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce priced up to $9.50 
a case. 


JIEDMONT LABEL CO. LINC. 


LITHOCRAPHER 


EDFORD 
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Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of » 
basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket m 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Ine. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 


treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen - 
the useful life of 
hampers. 

Write for Full 

Information 


Virginia 
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MARKET NEWS 


TUNA—The pack of tuna and tuna- 
like fish in California in 1951 is placed 
at 7,440,257 cases, compared with 8,029,- 
507 cases in 1950 and 6,529,696 cases in 
1949. The pack of mackerel during 1951 
amounted to 1,029,716 cases, against 
1,393,563 cases in 1950 and 919,254 cases 
in 1949. During the year there was 
also a pack of 31,906 cases of herring. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent Has Stimulating Effect On Canned 

Shrimp Sales, Pack Edges Ahead Last Year— 

Both Shrimp And Oyster Production Cur- 
tailed By Weather. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Mar. 18, 1952 


SHRIMP — The Lenten seafood de- 
mand has had a stimulating effect on the 
canned shrimp market to the extent that 
it has strengthened considerably in re- 
cent weeks and distributors seemed to 
have shown more interest in canned sea- 
food than any canned food items. How- 
ever, distributors are not overloading 
themselves on any commodity, because 
under present OPS price regulations, it 
is far safer to buy cautiously than take 
chances on the prices moving downward. 

The 7 plants in Louisiana, and the 5 
plants in Mississippi and Alabama now 
canning shrimp reported that 2,745 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending March 1, 1952 
which brought the pack for the season to 
604,297 standard cases as compared to 
597,953 standard cases canned during the 
same period last season. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters and 
shrimp has been curtailed in this section 
for the past three weeks due to inclement 
weather, and as about one third of the 
oyster reefs have. been closed to tonging 
oysters this week, production of oysters 
in Alabama will be light and the can- 
neries here may have to close on account 
of not getting sufficient oysters to 
operate. 


The 12 plants in Louisiana, and the 16 
plants in Mississippi and Alabama now 
canning oysters reported that 16,065 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending March 1, 1952 
which brought the pack for the season to 
178,694 standard cases, as compared with 
110,100 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


BROKERS CHANGE NAME 


The Witherspoon - Simpson Company, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, food brokers, 
have changed the name to Alton Council 
Brokerage Company and will continue to 
serve the trade in Northwestern Arkan- 
sas and Eastern Oklahoma, 
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Brokers &Warehousemen Talk Turkey | 


How can refrigerated warehousing 
costs be reduced rather than increased, 
was the question food brokers asked rep- 
recentatives of refrigerated warehouse- 
men at the annual meeting of the 
Frozen Foods Division of the National 
Food Brokers Association. That ques- 
tion wasn’t taken lying down by the 
warehousemen. Much of the high costs 
are due to ignorance of brokers of the 
problems of warehousing, and in their 
not working into the warehousing scheme, 
they charged. Stating that a broker can 
go into business with a pen and a pencil, 
and that warehousemen have hundreds 
of thousands of dollars invested in miles 
and miles of coils, buildings, and citing 
the high cost of labor and property taxes, 
the warehousemen gave case histories of 
brokers completely ignoring these cir- 
cumstances. They called attention to the 
broker who comes to the warehouse for 
a one pound sample, and the one who de- 
mands office space, because he gives the 
warehouseman a car a month. 


Back charged the brokers with the 
assertion that the warehousemen are fac- 
ing a serious situation, and that the 
trend of distributors to provide their own 
warehousing space will snowball unless 
warehousemen become more efficient in 
reducing costs. But the meeting settled 


down before long and produced good re- 
sults. Warehousemen cited examples of 
streamlined operations, and it was de- 
cided that the two association offices, 
both of which are located in Washington, 
will work together more closely, and com- 
mittees will be appointed, in an effort to 
encourage cooperation at the local level. 


Two packer representatives spoke to 
the brokers on the relationship of brok- 
ers to frozen food sales. Mr. R. M. Hagen 
of California Consumers Corporation, 
said that he only knows one way of sell- 
ing frozen foods, and that is through 
brokers. He told how his company keeps 
a chart of the percentage of total sales 
sold by each broker, and bought by each 
customer. The firm found out that 57 
customers bought 87 percent of the total, 
and that brokers were spending time 
with 141 other accounts, who purchase 
13 percent of the total volume. When 
these figures were shown to the firm’s 
brokers, the brokers made their own deci- 
sions, and results were phenomenal. 


Mr. James A. Fenwick of the Fairmont 
Foods Company, Omaha, Nebraska, said 
that not many frozen food packers are 
big enough to support their own sales 
staff. With profits being squeezed it be- 
comes necessary to market wisely. That’s 
where the brokers come in, he said. 


Operation Zero 


A “Dutch Treat” luncheon meeting, 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses, was held on 
March 6 as a feature of the National 
Frozen Foods Convention in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. The luncheon was 
followed by a panel discussion: “Opera- 
tion Zero”, 


J. P. Johnson, president of the NARW, 
presided and H. C. Emerson of Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, was the moderator. 


Speakers were J. J. Gallery of Quincy 
Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Watertown, Massachusetts; H. J. Nissen 
of Terminal Refrigerating Co., Los An- 
geles; L. A. Campbell of PictSweet 
Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, Washington; 
John Goldsmith of John H. Dulany & 
Son, Inc., Fruitland, Maryland; L. J. 
Fisher of Harborside Warehouse Co., 
Jersey City, New Jersey; H. C. Diehl, 
director of the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
H. A. Greenberg of the Capitol Fish Co., 
Atlanta; C. H. Snavely of the Consumers 
Packaging Co., Lancaster, Pennsylvania; 
William Pavlovski of Beatrice Foods, 
Chicago; Alvin Langfield of Ferguson- 
Langfield Frozen Foods, Oakland, Cali- 
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fornia, and T. E. McCaffray of National 
Fruit Canning Co., Seattle. 


Most interest was aroused over the 
question, “When are warehousemen go- 
ing to get out of the distribution 
business?” 


The answers from the speakers added 
up, in effect, to “Why should we?” It 
was argued that warehousemen must en- 
gage in the direct deal in self-defense; 
that if they don’t give a breakup service 
their largest customers might simply 
take their business elsewhere. 


A warehouse representative claimed 
that some distributors are inefficient in 
their operations, particularly in the 
trucking end. He said that one distribu- 
tor average 50 miles per ton to deliver’ 
merchandise by truck. His ton-mileage, 
he said, was 19.8. 


It was also suggested that distributors 
consolidate to form their own transpor- 
tation companies. 


Mr. Langfield, during the question- 
and-answer period, renewed a proposal 
for an all-industry council to deal with 
problems common to all segments of the 
industry. It was also proposed that the 
convention committee’s franchise be en- 
larged for similar ends, since it is an all- 
industry body already in existence. 
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U. S. WHOLESALERS TO HOLD 
60th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


“Profit Possibilities in a Defense Econ- 
omy” will be the central theme of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ 60th 
Anniversary Convention nad Exposition, 
being held at The Conrad Hilton in Chi- 
cago, April 27-30, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harold O. Smith, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion. 

“With so many new problems confront- 
ing the trade in operating in a defense 
economy”, Mr. Smith said, “special inter- 
est will be focused on the wholesaler 
operations forum which will be one of 
the features of the morning business ses- 
sion, April 28.” 

General highlights of the Convention 
as given by Mr. Smith are: 

The April 28 program will bring out 
profit possibilities through savings in 
better wholesaler operations. The pro- 
gram will give attention to delivery prob- 
lems and will present the findings of a 
joint study conducted over the past two 
years by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in collaboration with USWGA. 
There will also be a wealth of new infor- 
mation on possible savings brought out 
by the International Harvester Company 
as a result of its joint study with 
USWGA on trucking costs in the whole- 
sale grocery field. 

This business session will be the occa- 


sion of the launching of the Nation’s 


Civil Defense Program with respect to 
food distribution. At that time, Mr. Paul 
B. Murphy, Food Distribution Officer of 
the Federal Civic Defense Administra- 
tion, will explain the wholesale grocer’s 
role in this vital program. 

There will also be clinics on specialized 
operating problems. 


The Tuesday program will be focused 
on profit possibilities in better merchan- 
dising. At that time such prominent 
speakers as Mr. H. B. Sharer, Sales 
Training Specialist of the U. S. Rubber 
Company will discuss salesmanship. Mr. 
Sharer is regarded as one of the top sales 
training specialists in the country. 


Mr. Warren J. Dills, Sales Director of 
Honor Brand Frosted Foods, a Division 
of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., will discuss 
profit possibilities in the distribution of 
frozen food and pitfalls to be avoided. 


For the fourth consecutive convention, 
a wholesaler - manufacturer conference 
will give the oportunity to both manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to discuss some of 
the pressing trade problems. Highlight- 
ing this will be a skit participated in by 
the Grocery Manufacturers Sales Execu- 
tives and wholesale grocers which should 
drive home some of the good and bad 
practices of both wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. 

The Convention will open Sunday noon 
with the 4th Annual Grocery Distribu- 
tion Exposition, followed that evening by 
a “Get Acquainted” dinner and the 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 19-20, 1952— Annual Can- 
ners, Freezers & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


MARCH 20-21, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

MARCH 24-25, 1952 — Virginia Can- 
ners School, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

APRIL 6-9, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


USWGA “Get Together”. The Exposi- 
tion will feature products distributed by 
wholesale grocers and business machines, 
materials handling equipment and deliv- 
ery trucks used in their operations. 

Social events of the Convention will be 
held each evening with top billing enter- 
tainment, culminating in the annual 
banquet. There will be a wide range of 
outstanding door prizes such as an auto- 
mobile, television set, household appli- 
ances, etc. 


the canner. 


Sanitary and effective, 
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Magnetic Separators are the 
best protection you can buy for your 


pumps pulpers __finishers 
rushers dicers 
slicers grinders 


Cesco Magnetic Traps and 


Plates are built for you— 


they are the result of many years’ experi- 
ence with all types of food products. 


Don’t let tramp iron cost you money. 
Write for complete descriptions, and the 
name of our nearest representative. 


COLUMBIA ENGINEERING SERVICE CO. 
173 - 14th Street ... San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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FRESH PRODUCTS Inc. 


FROZEN FRUITS e FRUIT JUICES 
FRUIT PUREE 


FOR: FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS AND 
THE MANUFACTURING TRADE 


VIA: OUR OWN REFRIGERATED TRUCK 


ONTARIO, N. Y. 
Phone 5511 


PACKERS 


ALSO: 


OTTO W. CUYLER, Inc. 


MERCHANDISE BROKERS 


SPECIALISTS IN PACKERS SUPPLIES 
INSTITUTIONAL and RETAIL FROZEN FOOD CONTAINERS 
30 Ib. FROZEN FRUIT CANS + 3 TOMATO HAMPERS 

CORRUGATED BOXES + GLASS + SUGAR 
FROZEN FRUITS + FRUIT JUICES + FRUIT PUREE 


OVER 40 YEARS IN THE FOOD BUSINESS 


WEBSTER, N. Y. 
Phone 370 


FRESH PRODUCE 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery a otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge.........ss+ 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., 8 02. 
BOB. 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02, -90 
INO. 808 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.....0ss00 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 « 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 3038... 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. «.....-2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 308 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 .....csss 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Be. ave, Wat, 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Curt, BOB 1.80 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. .........00 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.40 
Small 2.15 
Medium 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. .............1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. «70 


o. 308 1.07% 
10 5.40 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 

20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 95 
No. 2 1.071% 
No. 10 4.75 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 

Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.20 

N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


No. 3038 .-1.60-1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., W.K., No 808........... 1.65 
No. 1.85 
No. Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.. .2.50-2.70 


Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 aitcakaibenasgan 


No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
8 NO. BOB 2.35-2.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz. .............. .80 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1,25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
2 «.2.00-2.10 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

-90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. J 
No. 303 1.25-1.85 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


5 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 1.15-1,. 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.15 
SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 


No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.30-4.40 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

SPINACH 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 5.25+5.30 

Texas, Fey., No. 808 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.15 
7.50-7.75 
No. 2 1.48-1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
-1.33-1.50 

New York, Fey., No. 2.......cscsesees 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Std., All Sizes Nominal 

Florida, Std., No. 1.... 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.00 
2% 2.65-2.75 
10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. NO. 246 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 .. .55-1.65 
1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.50-10.50 

Tad... Pey., 24 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
13.75-14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

No. 10 6.50-7.50 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 1.60 
No 8.50 

No. 30 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75 

APRICOTS 

11.25-11.75 

Choice, No. 21% 3.15 
No. 10 11.10 

Std., No. 2% 2.90 

Std., No. 10 9.75 


10.50-11.50 
CHERRIES 
10, 75-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 
Choice, No. 1 
3.25 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 
No. 1 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 214 


9.80-10.00 
2.60-2.65 


No. 10. Water .... 
No. 10, S.P. Pie .... 


PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.60-2.75 
7h 
Calif., Choice, No. 2! 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......cccscees 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.75 
3.85 
Texas, Fey., 46 02. 1.75-1.85 
ORANGE 
Fu; No. 2. 20 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey.. No. 
46 oz. — 2.25 
TOMATO 
.2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 


5.25 
2.3214-2.60 


FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 31.50-32.00 
y's 18.00 
Y's 12.00-12.50 
10.00 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless........10.00-10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
9.50 
No. 1, Nat. «-7.00-7.25 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PER Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-16.50 
Chunks & 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......14.00-14.50 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks & Fiakes............ 11.00-13.00 
Grated 10,00-11,00 


é 
80-9.00 
~ 
| 


